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A STUDY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 1 

TO the economists of the next generation, and perhaps even to 
those of the next decade, the vigor and persistence of current 
discussion as to the interrelation of sociology and economics will 
probably appear both surprising and regrettable. They will recog- 
nize the periodic recurrence of dialectic debate upon scope, method 
and concept as a necessary incident in the development of economic, 
as of every psychological, science ; they will admit the profit of such 
discussions, as affording mental exercise, as developing critical acumen 
and even as effecting that scientific progress which results from mere 
reaction in method ; but they will lament the dissipation of effort and 
energy and will describe the period as barren. Such a mental fore- 
cast is perhaps the best justification for the eagerness with which the 
ordinary economic student — worn and bruised in faithful effort to 
grasp the rationale of current sociological discussion — now turns to 
find healing balm in an accomplished piece of sociological investiga- 
tion. If the product not only represents a real contribution to the 
body of organized social data, but is likely by its method to excite 
and shape further economic inquiry, his satisfaction is complete. 
For this reason the American economist will welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb's remarkable volumes. They come as a wholesome 
corrective of a growing mischievous tendency towards economic 
dialectics. They reveal the application — more successful than in 
any other English economic study — of the historical-comparative 
method to social investigation. They present an interpretation of 
the nature, theory and functions of formal industrial organizations — 
an interpretation which (subject to the limitations imposed upon any 
study of social dynamics) is practically definitive. 

The work has been slow in the making. Something more than six 
years have elapsed since the authors first undertook a study of the 
trade-union movement in Great Britain. The first stage in the inves- 
tigation was attained in 1894, and was marked by the publication of 
The History of Trade Unionism, wherein was traced the historical 
development in the United Kingdom of " the continuous association 
of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving the con- 

1 Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, London, New York 
and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898 Two vols., xxiv, 929 pp. 
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ditions of their employment." A final chapter of that narrative 
presented a graphic picture of the organization and characteristics of 
the modern trade union; but an analysis of the economic effects 
of trade-union action and a detailed treatment of the actual working 
of trade unionism in particular industries were explicitly reserved 
for a subsequent volume on the problems of trade unionism. That 
promise is now redeemed, and the comprehensive inquiry thus 
initiated six years ago is brought to splendid completion in the 
volumes before us. In the process of completion we suspect that, 
even in the authors' minds, the two divisions of the investigation 
have undergone inversion in importance. The criticism, originally 
designed as an appendage to the history, has become the essential 
to which the narrative is now a mere preliminary. Certainly it is in 
this latter relation that the two works will hereafter rank. 

It is unnecessary to remind the readers of this Quarterly of the 
peculiar fitness of Mr. and Mrs. Webb for the task which they have 
accomplished. To the ordinary equipment of trained economic 
investigators, including intimate acquaintance with the development 
and status of economic thought, were added exceptional access to 
data and sources and keen intellectual sympathy with the subject 
under investigation. Collaboration in authorship permitted an almost 
unique division of labor. The volumes are symmetrical and unified 
to a degree ; but a careful reader will perhaps detect in their prep- 
aration a union of easy use of documentary material and skillful 
extraction of verbal evidence, which represent the respective qualifica- 
tions of the writers. 

The method employed in the study is described in great detail in 
a carefully prepared preface, probably written (as is all good prefatory 
material) after the completion of the work proper and representing 
the experience rather than the preconceived plan of the authors. To 
future investigators the authors recommend a preliminary collection 
of tentative hypotheses and a mastery of previous inquiries, to be 
followed by an actual investigation of facts by means of three in- 
struments of sociological discovery : documentary material, personal 
observation and direct interview. This is surely not to be described 
in the terms of the impressive advertisement of the publishers, as " a 
new view as to the scope and method of political science." There 
is, indeed, an unpleasant nostrum-like suggestion in the opinion of 
the authors that, 

by the pursuit of these methods of observation and verification, any intelli- 
gent, hard-working and conscientious students, or group of students, applying 
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themselves to definitely limited pieces of social organization, will certainly 
produce monographs of scientific value. 

Yet it is proper to add that there is no exposition of method in 
English, and none of the same compass in any other language, which 
will prove of more direct, practical value to a prospective investigator, 
confronting for the first time an undiscovered country of sociological 
facts, than the detailed account which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have given 
of their own experience. 

The order of treatment represents a conscious and altogether 
admirable adaptation to sociological inquiry of the procedure of the 
biological investigator. The organization and constitution of trades 
unions are first studied; a descriptive analysis of their methods, regu- 
lations and policies follows; finally, a theoretical interpretation of 
underlying principles is attempted. In short, trade-union structure, 
trade-union function and trade-union theory represent the three funda- 
mental divisions of the treatise. 

The typical trade union of the last generation was crudely demo- 
cratic in structure. All important business was transacted by the 
aggregate membership, while routine matters were reluctantly dele- 
gated to informally appointed officials and committees, serving in 
rotation and for short periods. Even after the loose alliances of 
independent local clubs had been succeeded by national organizations, 
central authority was exercised in turn by each of the branch societies, 
and important propositions were submitted to the vote of the society 
as a whole. The need of more efficient administration brought salaried 
officials and a central governing committee. Finally, with increase 
in numbers came a complete breakdown of the primitive democratic 
constitution and the appearance of the modern type of trade union, 
" the elected representative assembly appointing and controlling an 
executive committee under whose direction the permanent official 
staff performs its work." This is essentially the present organization 
of the two most important industrial bodies in Great Britain — the 
coal miners and the cotton operatives, together comprising one-fifth 
of the aggregate trade-union membership — and it represents the 
structural organization towards which future trade-union development 
points. 

The unit of government within the trade-union world has, more- 
over, expanded from the town to the trade ; and experience seems to 
suggest the complete union of each trade within the British Isles as 
the proper combination for effective service. As a result, in essential 
matters — such as finance and policy — local autonomy has yielded 
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and will probably continue to yield to centralized, even bureaucratic, 
administration. Repeated attempts have been made to extend this 
centralization to complete amalgamation of allied trades, but without 
enduring success. A trade union exists for the purpose of securing 
definite conditions of employment in a particular industry ; and that 
entire identity of vital interests, upon which strength of organization 
depends, exists only among the members of that trade. Yet among 
the members of allied trades there is a certain community of interests, 
and to this extent union and combined action are possible and 
desirable. Thus, in its most efficient organization, trade unionism 
presents " a series of widening and cross-cutting federations, each of 
which combines, to the extent only of its own particular objects, 
those organizations which are conscious of their identity of purpose." 

The function of a trade union may be described in general terms 
as the establishment and maintenance of minimum conditions of 
employment. This ultimate result is sought through strategic methods 
of obtaining and enforcing specific regulations. From the beginning 
of the eighteenth century to the present day, British trade unionism 
has employed three such methods: mutual insurance, collective 
bargaining and legal enactment. It has used these methods to 
enforce a multitude of regulations, differing in technical detail but 
capable of classification under such main heads as the standard rate, 
the normal day, sanitation and safety, new processes and machinery, 
continuity of employment, the entrance into a trade, the right to a 
trade. A detailed examination of these several methods and regula- 
tions, with a review of their implications and assumptions, constitutes 
the second part of the treatise. 

Mutual insurance, as here treated, consists in the provision of a 
common fund to maintain a member of a trade union while physi- 
cally incapacitated or temporarily out of employment. Of the two 
distinct classes of benefit thus conferred, the insurance against casual- 
ties occupies a position of distinctly subordinate importance. It 
is, indeed, retained largely because of its incidental advantages in 
attracting recruits, in maintaining discipline, and in accumulating and 
preserving a financial reserve. It is by supporting members out 
of employment that mutual insurance becomes distinctly a method of 
industrial regulation. The theory of "out-of-work benefits " is that any 
individual member must be prevented " from accepting employment, 
under stress of starvation, on terms which in the common judgement 
of the trade would be injurious to its interests." In other words, a 
trade union, to make its demands effective, must be prepared " to buy 
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up, more or less, its surplus labor on the market" In small and 
highly organized trades of skilled artisans, the support of the delib- 
erately unemployed can become, in the form of " a strike in detail," 
an aggressive weapon for enforcing trade-union regulations. Failing 
to obtain from an employer compliance with any actual demand, the 
members of such a union will simply withdraw one by one and will be 
supported from the common fund until some adjustment is reached. 
Manifestly, such procedure is possible only in organizations practi- 
cally co-extensive with the trade ; and even here it is subject to the 
serious evil of promptly reducing negotiations between employer and 
employed to a mere test of endurance. Until collective bargaining 
had won legal recognition, and before legal enactment had come 
within the industrialist's reach, mutual insurance was the only practi- 
cable method of enforcing trade-union regulations. It has since 
declined in relative importance, and at the present time it is but 
little used by the most successful industrial organizations. 

The commonest method employed for the enforcement of trade- 
union regulations is the procedure described with singular felicity as 
" collective bargaining." It assumes the fact — recognized by econ- 
omists from the days of Adam Smith — that the economic conditions 
of the two parties concerned in the wage relation are unequal and 
that, even under the conditions of nominally free contract, the isolated 
wage-earner is at a strategic disadvantage. Industrial organization, 
in permitting collective negotiation and agreement on the part of the 
employed as to the terms of the wage contract, reduces the disad- 
vantage ; and, if combination is not met by combination, it actually 
inclines the balance in favor of the workmen. 

In consequence, over a large part of the industrial field, collective 
bargaining has superseded the old individual contract ; and although 
it is neither limited to nor co-extensive with formal industrial organ- 
izations, " it is the trade union alone which can provide machinery for 
any but its most casual and limited application." In the trade-union 
world as a whole, the machinery employed for collective bargain- 
ing is extremely defective. A few piecework trades have, however, 
developed agencies for this purpose, which, while perhaps not ex- 
citing " the admiration of economic students all over the world," 
certainly merit their attention. They are based upon the vital dis- 
tinction which exists between interpreting the technical details of an 
existing wage contract and negotiating the terms of an essentially 
new one ; and upon the assumption that for the former function 
salaried experts respectively representing employer and employed are 
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desirable, while for the latter a joint committee composed of a certain 
number of representatives of each side is necessary. 

It is this consideration which makes it unlikely that arbitration, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, is to be the ultimate solution of 
labor struggles. Dispute as to the terms of a new wage contract 
rests in the last analysis upon the divergent assumptions of employer 
and employed as to the proper basis of wages ; and in such instances 
recourse will rarely be had for final adjudication to an independent 
tribunal. Industrial conciliation is destined to play a large and 
increasing part in the settlement of labor disputes, but it will be less 
useful as affording a panacea than as hastening and simplifying the 
more effective procedure of collective bargaining. 

Parliamentary legislation has at all times served as an instrument 
of industrial regulation in Great Britain. It is only in the last quarter 
of the century, however, since the decline of the doctrine of laissez 
faire and the extension of the franchise, that legal enactment has 
become a common method of trade-union activity. With the larger 
political importance of the industrial classes and the greater effect- 
iveness of their organization, it is likely that the future will witness 
increasing resort to legislative control. In many respects, legal 
enactment represents the most effective method by which trade 
unionism seeks to attain its ends. It is universal in its application 
and permanent in its effect. It is, in short, " the ideal form of col- 
lective bargaining, a national agreement made between a trade union 
including every man in the trade, and an employers' association 
from which no firm stands aloof." In view of the importance of 
this method, it is surprising to find that in but two great industries 
— cotton and coal — has any really effective machinery been devel- 
oped for obtaining the legal regulations sought for. The explanation 
lies in the fact that successful political agitation must be based 
upon the pressure of localities rather than of interests. It is be- 
cause the coal and cotton societies represent organizations accord- 
ing to locality, as well as according to trade, that they have 
been peculiarly successful in this respect. For the trade-union world 
as a whole, it is necessary to admit that, up to the present time, 
"the problem of superposing an organization according to locality 
upon one according to trades, has, in fact, proved too complicated 
for trade-union statesmanship." Existing agencies for securing 
collective political action — an annual Trade-Union Congress, a 
Parliamentary committee and local trades councils — are pretentious 
rather than effective ; and in the absence of radical rearrangement 
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and coordination, their influence must continue far less than might 
reasonably be expected. 

Upon approaching the series of chapters devoted to the specific 
regulations which British trade unions seek to enforce, the courage of 
the reviewer fails. The aciiteness of reasoning, the unity of treat- 
ment, the wealth of vital detail of this part of the work (which forms 
more than one-third of the whole) render any summary notice of its 
contents almost hopeless. With the most generous limits of space, 
it is possible to give only hasty, disconnected glimpses of what can 
conservatively be described as among the most remarkable specimens 
of descriptive analysis in the domain of social-economic phenomena. 

The innumerable technical regulations in respect of wages, time, 
health and safety, which trade unions endeavor to establish, are char- 
acterized by one fundamental motive — the fixing of minimum con- 
ditions of employment, applicable to whole bodies of workers. The 
enforcement of " common rules " may fairly be described as a universal 
feature of trade unionism. Their theoretical justification is, briefly, 
that with free competition and individual bargaining in the deter- 
mination of conditions of employment, the two parties to the labor 
contract are of distinctly unequal economic strength. A settlement 
under such conditions tends, by the operation of accepted economic 
principles, to reduce the great body of workers to the least favorable 
conditions of employment and leaves the specially qualified in a far 
less satisfactory condition than would otherwise be attained. 

Applied to the problem of remuneration, the principle of a com- 
mon rule takes the form of the enforcement of a " standard rate," or 
insistence upon payment for labor according to a common uniform 
scale. It establishes a minimum and never a maximum rate ; and it 
neither attempts nor desires to secure absolute equality of wages. 
Identical pay for identical effort involves for the exceptionally skilled 
workman larger earnings under the piecework system and a rate higher 
than the standard under the time system. 

With respect to the length of the working day, the principle of the 
common rule is expressed in the demand for a " normal day," or the 
settlement of a maximum working time applicable to all members of 
the trade. With the costly plants and interrelated processes of mod- 
ern production, the impulse of the manufacturer is toward a "speeding 
up " of machinery or an outright extension of working time. Under 
the system of individual contract, it becomes possible for the employer 
ultimately to impose upon the whole working force the longer working 
day which the desires or necessities of a few workmen lead them to 
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accept. When we consider, in addition, the deep-rooted conviction 
of the workmen that irregular or unlimited working time will in the 
long run exert an injurious influence upon remuneration, it is possible 
to understand why the normal day is, after the standard rate, the com- 
monest of trade-union regulations. 

In like manner, the trade-union demand for prescribed minimum 
conditions of safety and sanitation in employment has resulted from 
the inability of the workman to secure these conditions in an indi- 
vidual contract. This attitude has been strongly supported by public 
opinion and Parliamentary legislation ; and a long series of enactments 
designed to prevent accidents, to improve sanitation and to increase 
comforts in work-places may be said to have culminated in 1897 in 
the passage of Mr. Chamberlain's " revolutionary " Workmen's Com- 
pensation Bill, whereby large classes of employers have become indi- 
vidually liable for all accidents suffered by workmen in the course of 
their employment, whether caused by negligence or not. 

The growth of protective legislation and the development of employ- 
er's liability suggest consideration of the attitude of the workman 
towards the introduction of machinery and improved processes of 
manufacture. Here has occurred a remarkable change in the doctrine 
and practice of trade unionism. A half century ago, the attitude of 
organized labor towards any radical change in industrial process was 
outright, uncompromising opposition, the intensity of which appears 
not only in the enduring impress left upon the economic writing of the 
period but also in the current identification in public opinion of 
labor organizations and opposition to industrial improvement. As 
a matter of fact, the labor disputes which are now connected with 
machinery arise, not upon the question of its introduction, but upon 
the conditions of its employment. At the present time, the trade 
unionist makes no attempt to prevent the introduction of machinery, 
but simply insists that its use shall not disadvantageously affect his 
status. Where the new process involves the ultimate displacement 
of the skilled laborer, he has learned not to struggle in hopeless, 
degrading competition, but " to abandon to the machine any part of 
the trade within its scope, and more and more to concentrate atten- 
tion on maintaining and differentiating the peculiar qualities of [his] 
own special article." 

A no less remarkable evolution in trade-union policy has occurred 
with regard to the restriction of numbers within a trade. The rigid 
limitation of apprentices, at one time a cardinal principle and a uni- 
versal practice of industrial organizations, has passed away in by far the 
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largest part of the field where it once prevailed, and has failed entirely 
to find lodgment in the occupations to which a positive majority of 
trade unionists now belong. It is almost startling to learn that the 
assumption that better industrial conditions can be obtained by lim- 
iting the number of competitors " cannot be said to form an impor- 
tant part in the working creed of the trade-union world." 

The regulations above described represent the general industrial 
policy of British trade unionism. There is, however, marked diver- 
gence between different unions as to the relative emphasis put upon 
the several demands, and as to the method chosen for enforcing 
them. This divergence is explicable by reference to the distinct, 
even contradictory, views entertained as to industrial welfare and 
as to the general principle upon which the terms of the labor 
contract ought to be based. The historical assumption of trade 
unionism might be described as a doctrine of vested interests — a 
theory that the rate of wages and the general conditions of employ- 
ment hitherto enjoyed by a trade must, under no conditions, be 
changed for the worse. Herein lies the explanation of the tradi- 
tional hostility to machinery and of the emphasis still laid in certain 
trades upon enforced terms of apprenticeship, customary rates of 
wages and strict demarcation between trades. But public opinion 
has long since repudiated the assumption, opposed alike to industrial 
progress and to the modern spirit, that any workman can have an 
established right in an occupation ; and the conception of vested 
interests has been succeeded by a doctrine of supply and demand, 
based upon the assumption that labor is a commodity, subject to the 
rules of the market and capable of appreciation in value only by an 
increase in demand or a reduction in supply. The resultant pro- 
gram has been the attempted inclusion within a trade union of all 
the workmen within that trade, the advocacy of " sliding scales " in 
wage contracts, the encouragement of improvements in machinery 
and the desire for a deliberate regulation of output. Finally, within 
our own day has emerged the doctrine of a " living wage," which 
asserts, as the fundamental condition in the settlement of an indus- 
trial contract, that capable workmen are entitled to receive, whatever 
be the state of trade, " a minimum sufficient to secure their efficiency 
as producers and citizens." To the extent to which this doctrine has 
gained recognition, we find new insistence upon absolutely tolerable 
conditions of employment and, above all, upon a minimum wage 
below which no workman should be employed. In their review of 
the economic characteristics of trade unionism, the authors take the 
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position that the essential safeguard against industrial parasitism 
lies in the legal enforcement of national minima of wages, leisure, 
sanitation and education. 

The theoretical economist, as distinct from the social investigator, 
will find greatest satisfaction in the brilliant discussion of the under- 
lying principles of trade unionism, which constitutes the third and 
final section of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's work. An initial chapter traces 
the radical change in the opinion of English economists as to the 
effect of labor organization upon economic processes. Recent doc- 
trinal histories have made familiar the ground here covered, and the 
present narrative merits attention from its detail and local color 
rather than because of its novelty. Such, however, is certainly not 
the case with a succeeding chapter on " The Higgling of the Market," 
devoted to an analytical study of the working of competition in the 
industrial field. Economic science has been slow to emerge from 
the arbitrary mold in which the formalism of James Mill and J. R. 
McCulloch cast it. Current studies of the theory of value and of 
the influence of subjective estimation have fairly compelled some 
development of the theory of consumption. Here and there a bold 
spirit even laments the inadequacy of existing theories of production. 
But the limitation of the theory of exchange to a discussion of value 
and money is practically accepted without dissent. Yet it is obvious 
that even perfected expositions of value and of money reveal but 
the theory and mechanism of exchange. There is still imperative — 
indeed, fundamental — need for an analysis of the medium within 
which exchange relations occur, and by which they are deflected and 
influenced. The classical economists bridged the gap by an outright 
assumption of free competition and unrestricted play of self-interest ; 
and it is no small reproach to their later-day successors that, with the 
fullest recognition of the extravagance of this assumption, there has 
been but feeble attempt to supply the deficiency. In their detailed 
study of the business world as it now exists, with its intricate com- 
plexity of organization and motive, Mr. and Mrs. Webb have not 
only attained results to which every subsequent student of modern 
industrial structure will pay willing tribute, but they have made a 
definite contribution — perhaps not final, yet certainly useful and 
welcome — to the body of economic theory. 

There is a likelihood of involuntary unfairness, and a certainty of 
disproportionate emphasis, in any attempt to supplement a general 
estimate of these volumes by a criticism of details. From the authors' 
general attitude there will be no serious dissent. To pronounce the 
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work " an academic apology for trade unionism " is either an archa- 
ism or a gibe, worthy of no more serious consideration in the one 
case than in the other. Bearing in mind the pronounced views 
of at least one of the writers upon the trend of social development, 
the scientific spirit and mental detachment displayed in the work are 
remarkable. In a last chapter on "Trade Unionism and Democ- 
racy," the role of the social prophet is essayed ; but this is only after 
deliberate notification, and the work as a whole is rigidly judicial 
and devoid of partisan bias. Leaving aside the somewhat extravagant 
measure in which the structural evolution of trade unionism is exploited 
for lessons in political development, perhaps the single qualification 
to be added to the last statement is based on the selection of a par- 
tisan creed as the title of a scientific study. The text, not the title, 
should reveal that trade unionism teaches " the imperative lesson that 
political democracy will inevitably result in industrial democracy"; 
but happily this is neither the burden nor the motive of the treatise. 
The style of the book is clear and fluent, and suggests that the 
easiest reading probably involves the most careful writing. Here 
and there occur a florid passage, a ponderous footnote, a reiter- 
ated fact ; but in the main the text is worthy of the content. A 
remarkable feature of the work is the originality and felicity of its 
terminology. The precision of such terms as Collective Bargaining, 
Vested Interests, Legal Enactment leave the theoretical economist 
tingling with envy and more than atone for a too lavish use of capi- 
tal letters. The mechanical construction of the book is excellent, 
but hardly explains the extravagant price at which it is put upon the 
American market. The index and supplementary bibliography offer 
no ground for unfavorable criticism. But the student reader to 
whom these volumes offer an inviting vista of pleasure and stimulus 
can well be spared- petty details of this kind ; for, after all, the final 
verdict upon Mr. and Mrs. Webb's treatise must be one of high 
praise. As a chapter in economic history, as a study in economic 
analysis and as a contribution to economic theory, their work richly 
merits the recognition of economic scholars and investigators the 
world over. 

J. H. Hollander. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Erratum: In the June issue of the Quarterly, p. 351, 
Dr. Gennaro Mondaini's book, La Questione dei Negri, was 
erroneously attributed to Prof. Enrico Morselli, who is the 
author of the introduction only. 



